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REVIEWS. 

Die okonomische Entwicklung Europas. Volume VII. Die 
Bauern als Eigentilmer des Bodens in Frankreich vor der Revolution. 
Die Wirtschaftsmonopole und die Feudalrechte der Grundherren und 
ihre Beseitigung. Aufhebung der mittelalterlichen Standes- und Be- 
sitzordnung. Einfiihrungder gleichenErbfolge. Die S'dkularisation 
der Kirchenguter. Die Aufhebung des Zehnten. By M. Kowalewsky. 
German translation by A. SxeiN. [Bibliothek der Volkswirt- 
schaftsJehre und Gesellschaftswissenschaft. Vol. xx.] Berlin, R. 
L. Prager, 1914. — ^xii, 509 pp. 

The appearance of the seventh volume of Professor Kowalewsky's 
Economic Development of Europe brings to a conclusion a work to 
which the author has devoted twenty-five years of his life. It is but 
right, therefore, that we should begin by expressing our admiration and 
gratitude for an achievement unique of its kind, and evidently only ac- 
complished at the cost of much gallant and disinterested labor. Pro- 
fessor Kowalewsky, it seems, has given up the idea of a final volume 
dealing with various theories of medieval economy, which he fore- 
shadowed in his last volume ; but it is to be hoped that we may have it 
later as a separate work, which might perhaps be a better arrangemert 
than the original plan to include it in the present series. 

The volume before us is devoted entirely to the agrarian changes 
produced or precipitated by the French Revolution. It finds its place 
in the whole work on the ground that it was not until that period that 
the medieval system definitely broke down in France. In the first 
chapter the author discusses the relation of the peasants to the land 
before the Revolution on the basis of the cahiers of local communities 
as well as of the estates. In his view, the French peasant was a copy- 
holder rather than a freeholder — the terms are used for purposes of 
illustration and without technical implication — although to some ob- 
servers he appeared to be a proprietor because his predial services 
had mostly been replaced by money- payments ; still these ran with the 
land and there were renders in kind as well. Village life showed all 
the disadvantages of the medieval system and was wholly unfitted to 
meet the demands of the rising capitalistic economy. Rents being 
fixed and therefore unaffected by the market-price of land, the lords 
exploited their feudal and commonable rights. A real crisis was created 
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by the impossibility of reconciling capitalistic economy with the old 
conditions. The Revolution could not solve the problem , but it cut 
the Gordian knot by creating peasant proprietorship free from all re- 
strictions of landlordship or agrarian communism. 

In his second chapter Professor Kowalewsky makes use of the cahiers 
and reports of local committees from many parts of France, and the 
agrarian literature of the time, such as on the one hand the writings of 
the elder Mirabeau and on the other the reports of the commission in- 
stituted by the Constituante, to show how an economic crisis had arisen 
quite independently of the movement that led to the Revolution. The 
nature of capital had become more complicated and its power greater, 
with the result that the balance upon which feudalism rested was upset. 
This balance consisted in the need on the one hand of the laborer for 
land, protection and such fixed capital as was represented for example 
by the banalith of the landlord, on the other hand of the need for labor. 
Society indeed still rested upon privilege and monopoly, but it was a cap- 
italistic system which had shed or lost the elements of obligation and 
responsibility proper to feudalism. This becomes evident the moment 
the lords begin to exploit their position. Such exploitation, or at least 
the possibilities of it, are illustrated in the third chapter, which deals 
with such monopolies as banalith, droit de colombier, hunting-right and 
80 on. In many cases these are to be regarded as rewards for an original 
outlay of capital by the lord. But this was not always true ; and in any 
case the rights of the lord had become economically restrictive and 
were resented by the majority of the population. 

The fourth chapter deals with the suppression of seigneurial rights and 
the substitution of the system of free contract for tradition and custom. 
The author regards the action of the noblesse on 4 August as partly 
owing to fear of further violence on the part of the peasant, but much 
more as the completion of the long process of disintegration which had 
been going on in the caste system of feudal arrangements — as the leg- 
islative acceptance, in short, of a sustained and active striving after 
individual and civil equality. 

The author reviews at some length the debates on the method of 
accomplishing the change. He argues that the Physiocrats were not 
responsible for the measures actually taken; they wished merely to re- 
lieve the peasant from feudal usurpation. But the Constituante acted 
on the metaphysical principle of the natural freedom of man, over 
which neither contract nor covenant had any power. No rights, there- 
fore, arising out of personal unfreedom merited compensation; but 
those based on land did. The machinery was unsatisfactory and 
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worked badly. In general the peasants withheld their dues and ser- 
vices and would not proceed to composition. It had, indeed, long 
been the aim not only of the peasants but also of the non-noble land- 
owners to suppress feudal rents and services without compensation. In 
August, 1892, were made some changes designed to facilitate composi- 
tion, and in July, 1893, the Convention decreed the suppression of 
all remaining feudal rights, although retaining ground-rent. Thus 
property was democratized, and the peasant converted into a small 
proprietor. It remained to deal with the law of succession, and here 
the theoretical demand for equality came into collision with the prac- 
tical danger of dismemberment ; but the theoretical argument carried 
the day. 

The fifth chapter deals with the secularization of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty and the disposal of the confiscated lands of the emigres. The 
tithe was abolished without compensation and the ecclesiastical lands 
were declared national property on the ground that the church was a 
corporation which the state could deal with like other corporations 
which it had created. The assembly, in discussing this question, be- 
came, as our author points out, " a school of political metaphysics " ; 
but in the background were the need to secure the national debt and 
the pressure of capitalists who wished to acquire land for investment. 
On the much disputed point as to whether the bourgeoisie or the peas- 
antry profited by the sale of their lands. Professor Kowalewsky con- 
cludes that the results varied with the locality. In provinces where 
there were big industrial centers, the church lands mostly passed into 
the hands of the bourgeoisie. Elsewhere the peasants, helped by the 
government policy of accepting paper currency and allowing deferred 
payments, profited. Thus peasant-proprietors rounded out their hold- 
ings and the laborers were enabled to acquire land. With some modi- 
fications the same conclusions will apply to the disposition of the land 
of the emigres. But in this case the state made little or nothing out 
of the transaction, as these lands fetched lower prices than did those of 
the church and the rest were sold at a time when the assignats were 
almost worthless. 

In a final chapter the author discusses the arrangement made for the 
enclosure of common lands and the suppression of commonable rights. 
There was a conflict of interests here. In the first place any rational, 
or at least any individualistic, system of tillage required the abolition 
of commonable rights. Then the old system which made for the main- 
tenance of these and of common lands was already breaking up , and 
there had been some enclosures, mostly for the benefit of the lords. 
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There is some indication, indeed, that in a considerable part of the 
kingdom common herds and common pasture had disappeared. On 
the other hand, land-holding peasants required some means of keeping 
the beasts which were necessary for working and enriching the land, 
and their interest was, therefore, apparently served by the mainte- 
nance of the old system. But the mainmuvres who had little land and 
no beasts naturally desired a change which would endow them with 
land. Then the free traffic in com which had been permitted before 
the Revolution had raised the price and increased the demand for that 
commodity. The demand for enclosure and distribution was very 
great, and the legislation of June, 1793, really expressed the will of the 
majority in directing the equal distribution of the common lands among 
inhabitants of the region exclusive of the lords. Professor Kowalewsky 
regards this measure with disfavor and acclaims the numerous sur- 
vivals of common use or ownership which he is able to discern in 
France today, as an indication that the recent attempt to suppress 
communism in Russia can not succeed. 

We are evidently not concerned here with the polemical portions of 
the work. We have often before pointed out its merits and defects, 
and there is no occasion to repeat that criticism now. The work is 
unique in the field and period which it covers and is destined, we can 
not doubt, to render great service to learners and scholars alike. It is 
also destined to be superseded by the works of scholars who cultivate 
small portions of the great field upon an intensive system j and this, we 
believe, will be welcomed by Professor Kowalewsky, who freely admits 
the provisional character of his book. Author, translator and publisher 
are to be congratulated for their several shares in an enterprise which 
has made this valuable work available for Western readers. 

Gaillard Lapsley. 
Trinity College, Cambkidge. 

Studies in Taxation under John and Henry III. By SYDNEY 
Knox Mitchell. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1914. — ^xiii, 
4P7 PP- 

It would not be a gross exaggeration to say that the first nine chap- 
ters of this book (pages 1-299) ^^e foot-notes, and that the tenth and 
last chapter (pages 300-397), called "Summary," is the text. To 
be sure, the convention of text and foot-notes is kept throughout; but 
to do so embarrasses the author, for he shows uncertainty about the 
location of considerable classes of material. At least half the refer- 
ences in the last chapter are to earlier portions of the book. Naturally 



